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Our  Washington  correspondent  starts  off  her  letter  to  us  this  week  with 
some  news  from  a  nearby  State.     She  writes:     "The  best  news  I  can  send  you 
today  comes  from  Maryland.     The  Forestry  Department  in  that  State  is  going  to 
do  something  to  save  the  beautiful  native  holly  there  and  also  help  the  farmers 
who  own  it  make  an  extra  Christmas  income.     For  many  years,  much  valuable  Mary- 
land holly  has  been  destroyed  each  year  by  people  who  have  hacl.oS  it  down  for 
Christmas  use  and  who  often  would  cut  down  a  whole  tree  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
branches.     The  State  Forestry  Department  now  plans  to  help  farmers  care  for  the 
holly  growing  on  their  farms,  and  also  to  help  them  cut  and  market  it  scientif- 
ically, so  they  can  keep  their  trees  alive  and  also  have  an  income  from  them." 

Our  correspondent  goes  on  to  say:     "The  Maryland  Department  has  set  up  a 
merchandizing  agency  to  take  orders  for  holly  and  give  them  to  those  owners  who 
have  agreed  to  cut  their  holly  according  to  the  Department's  specifications. 
Inly  careful  owners  get  the  orders.     The  rule  is  that  they  are' to  cut  pieces  no 
more  than  2  feet  long  from  the  tips  of  branches.     In  this  way,   the  tree  will 
yield  another  crop  in  a  few  years.     This  selected  Marvland  holly  will  sell  in 
standard  boxes  at  a  fixed  price.     Then,   to  deter  those  vandals  inclined  to  cut 
other  people's  holly,  Maryland  has  a  strict  law  which  requires  written  permission 
from  the  owner  to  gather  any  holly.     For  violating  the  act,  offenders  may  pay 
fines  of  25  dollars  up.  11 

No  doubt  you  know  that  the  case  of  our  native  holly  has  been  troubling 
nature  lovers,   the  Forest  Service,  garden  clubs,  and  manv  other  patriotic 
citizens  in  recent  years.     Because  holly  is  such  a  beautiful  tree  and  such  a 
favorite  for  Christmas  use,   it  is  in  great  danger  of  extinction.     Once  upon  a 
time  it  grew  commonly  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts  and  south  to  Florida.  It 
was  also  common  in  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  from  southern  Indiana  through 
Missouri  and  eastern  Oklahoma.     It  probably  is  largest  and  most  plentiful  in 
the  bottom-lands  of  southern  Arkansas,  northern  Louisiana,  and  eastern  Texas. 
Well,  each  Christmas  huge  quantities  of  it  have  been  shipped  to  market  until  it 
is  now  disappearing  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  North  and  East. 

Our  correspondent  says:     "The  men  in  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  tell  me  that  the  holly  tree  is  in  more  danger  of 
extinction  from  cutting  for  market  than  any  other  of  our  native  trees.  One 
reason  is  that  it  is  such  a  slow-growing  tree,     Its  seeds  take  2  years  to  germi- 
nate.    So  you  see  it  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  all  its  losses  at  Christmastime." 
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"I'm  not  so  old,"  says  our  correspondent ,   "yet  I  can  remember'  when  holly 
bushes  bright  with  berries  were  a  common  sight  along  the  roadsides  outside  of 
Washington  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.     Well,   I  don't  see  them  anymore.  Perhaps 
you've  noticed,   too,   that  much  of  the  holly  on  the  market  during  the  last  few 
years  is  without  berries.     The  foresters  explain  that  this  is  the  result  of  so 
much  cutting  of  the  pistillate  or  female  holly  tree  —  the  only  tree  that  pro- 
duces berries.     So  the  male  trees  now  have  to  furnish  most  of  the  stock  for  the 
Christmas  market.     The  Forest  Service  is  encouraging  people  to  plant  more  holly- 
in  their  yards,  gardens,  and  along  roadsides.     And  they  say  that  in  some  States- 
among  them  Oregon  and  Florida  —  people  are  cultivating  holly  for  market." 

"By  the  way,"  continues  our  correspondent,   "did  you  know  that  more  than 
300  species  of  holly  are  distributed  over  the  world?     They  are  native  to  both 
the  temperate     and  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  My  British  friends 
tell  me  that  the  greatest  collection  of  different  hollies  is  in  Kew  Gardens  in 
England  where  the  famous  'holly  walk'  ,  planted  in  189*+ 1  now  contains  some  129 
different  hollies.     All  hollies  are  evergreens  but  not  all  are  suitable  for 
Christmas  greens.     Some  have  blackish  leaves  and  yellow  or  black  berries.  The 
English  holly  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  of  all  with  its  scarlet  berries  in 
clusters  and  its  shiny  thick  dark  leaves  with  wavy  edges.     The  English  have 
used  holly  to  decorate  their  churches  at  Christmas  since  ancient  times.  The 
name  holly  probably  came  from  the  word  holy. " 

And  that's  all  the  holly  news  I  find  in  this  letter  today.     But  our 
friend  in  Washington  continues  with  some  remarks  about  Christmas  trees,  She 
says:     "I  have  often  wondered  which  kind  of  tree  was  the  most  popular  for  Christ 
mas  use.     The  foresters  tell  me  that  that  depends  on  where  you  live.     In  the 
northeast  part  of  the  count rv,  balsam  fir  seems  to  be  the  favorite  because  it 
holds  its  leaves  longer  in  the  house  than  many  other  evergreens,  and  because  it 
has  a  pleasant  fragrance.     Spruce  trees  stand  next  in  popularity.     For  north- 
eastern cities,  balsam  firs  and  spruces  are  shipped  by  carload  lots  from 
Northern  Kew  York,  New  England,  and  even  from  Canada.     Many  farms  now  raise 
Christmas  trees  for  city  markets.     Most  of  the  Christmas  tree  farmers  in  the 
Northeast  are  raising  Norway  spruce  or  Douglas  fir.     They  adopted  the  Douglas 
fir  of  the  West  and  it  has  proved  itself  very  suitable  for  eastern  as  well  as 
western  Christmas  trees. 

"In  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  vote  may  go  to  the  pine  or  the  cedar 
or  the  hemlock,  as  the  case  may  be.     On  the  West  Coast  incense  cedar  is  a  great 
Christmas  favorite.     And  in  Hawaii,  the  children  sing  their  carols  around  a 
Japanese  tree  that  goes  by  the  name  of  sugi  or  cryptomeria.     Well,  from  all  I 
can  learn,   the  species  doesn't  matter  as  long  as  children  of  all  ages  have  a 
Christmas  tree. " 

That  ends  the  letter  from  Washington  for  today,     I'll  be  back  with  more 
news  on  Monday. 


